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PORTUGAL. 
MADEIRA. 

By  Consul  William  Jenkins,  Funchal,  May  22,  1920, 

The  Fimchal  consular  district  comprises  the  archipelago  of 
Maderia,  which  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo, 
and  the  Desertas.  The  Desertas,  lying  southeast  of  Madeira,  consist 
of  three  small  islands,  Deserta  Grande,  Bugio,  and  Chao.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  fresh  water  they  are  uninhabited.  Porto  Santo,  lying 
northeast  of  Madeira,  has  an  area  of  only  19  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,500.  It  is  unimportant  commercially.  Madeira 
itself,  situated  at  latitude  32°  18'  and  longitude  16°  55',  is  an  integral 
part  of  Portugal  (not  a  colonial  possession)  and  is  administratively 
known  as  the  District  of  Funchal.  It  is  44  miles  long,  13  miles  wide 
(greatest  width),  and  has  an  area  of  more  than  250  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous.  The  climate  is  semitropical 
on  the  coast  and  is  warm  all  year.  The  population  is  officially  given 
as  175,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  200,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  about  half  are  peasants.  The  people  are  Portu- 
guese (all  white).  Funchal,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about 
51,000. 

Principal  Imports. 

The  local  customhouse  estimates  time  ^he  total  imports  into  Madeira 
amounted  in  value  to  6,353,000  escudos  ($3,192,462,  converted  at  the 
rate  of  $1=1.99  escudos,  the  average  rate  throughout  the  year)  in 
1919  as  compared  with  2,000,000  escudos  ($1,005,025)  in  1918,  and 
3,900,000  escudos  ($1,959,798)  in  1913.  According  to  value  the 
principal  articles  of  import  are  coal,  wheat,  corn,  cloths  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  linen  for  the  embroidery  industry,  staves,  codfish,  rice, 
and  oil.  Other  leading  imports  include  cement,  galvanized  iron, 
groceries,  and  general  hardware.  With  the  exception  of  vegetables, 
butter,  meat,  fish,  small  quantities  of  grain,  sugar,  alcohol,  some 
soap  and  candles,  soft  drinks  and  wine,  and  a  few  other  articles  that 
are  grown  or  produced  locally,  Madeira  is  dependent  on  imports  for 
its  existence. 
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As  Madeira  is  a  district  of  Portugal,  fche  merchants  import  from 
the  Portuguese  mainland  as  much  as  possible,  thus  saving  high 
freighi  rates  and  customs  duties.  They  must  look  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  many  articles,  however,  and  of  these  Great  Britain  supplies 
by  far  the  greatest  part,  chiefly  because  of  the  excellent  shipping 
facilities  provided  by  the  many  British  vessels  calling  at  Madeira  on 
South  African  and  South  American  voyages.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  island  has  been  occupied  twice  and  annexed 
once  by  the  British,  and  their  large  colony  and  the  numerous  -winter 
tourists  create  a  demand  for  British-made  goods. 

Lack  of  Direct  Steamer  Connections  with  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  are  oil, 
both  illuminating  and  fuel,  staves  and  lumber,  wheat,  corn,  and  shoe 
leather.  Some  grocery  supplies,  such  as  rice  and  tinned  goods,  were 
also  received  in  1919,  but  in  small  quantities.  A  few  American  motor 
cycles  were  introduced  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  have  proved 
very  popular.  One  shipload  of  American  coal  was  imported  during 
the  period  of  strikes  in  Great  Britain.  The  two  main  factors  hinder- 
ing the  extension  of  American  trade  with  Madeira  are  the  lack  of 
direct  shipping  connections  and  the  high  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar. 

There  is  no  steamship  line  with  regular  sailings  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  probable  that  a  line  calling  at  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Canary,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  could  be  made  to  pay  well,  or  that 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  could  obtain  profitable  cargo  if 
they  announced  regular  stops  here.  Except  for  an  occasional  sailing 
vessel  with  wheat  or  staves,  or  a  chance  steamer  bringing  oil,  all 
American  goods  have  had  to  be  transshipped  at  various  ports  in 
England,  chiefly  Liverpool  and  Southampton,  or  at  Ponta  Del- 
gada,  Azores,  or  Lisbon,  Portugal.  This  means  not  only  delays  and 
losses  but  also  high  freights. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  will  here  toward  America,  but  until 
shipping  facilities  are  improved  it  can  not  be  capitalized,  and  the 
local  merchants  must  seek  other  sources  for  most  of  their  goods. 
Trade  Possibilities  for  American  Goods. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  American  trade  with  Madeira.     Goods  that  are  of 

superior  quality  or  unobtainable  elsewhere  or  that  can  be  produced 
cheaply  enough  to  stand  double  freight  charges  will  continue  to  be 
imported.  Catalogues  in  Portuguese  containing  carefully  prepared 
price  lists  often  prove  of  value  in  making  direct  sales  or  securing 
agencies.  The  best  way  to  enter  the  market,  however,  is  to  send  a 
representative  who  knows  his  goods  well  and  can  show  the  importer 
what  they  will  cost  him  at  his  door.  Another  method  is  to  secure  a 
good  agent  in  Lisbon  or  Oporto  who  can  select  an  enterprising  sub- 
agent  in  Funchal.  American  shoe  leather,  for  instance,  is  used  here  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  the  various  shoemakers  can  not  import 
it  in  large  enough  quantities  to  pay  them  to  order  it  direct  from  the 
United  States.  They  therefore  purchase  it  from  large  dealers  in 
Lisbon. 

Before  the  Mar  Germany  was  getting  a  good  commercial  foothold 
here,  especially  in  cheap  hardware  and  medicines,  but  England  and 
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Portugal  had  practically  all  this  trade  in  1010.  Wheat  was  im- 
ported from  Argentina;  wine,  perfumery,  embroidery  thread,  and 
women's  apparel  from  France:  food  products  from  the  Azores;  and 
molasses  from  Cuba.  The  large  quantities  of  linen  for  embroideries 
came  almost  exclusively  from  Ireland  and  England. 
Madeira  Hand  Embroideries — The  Island  Wine  Industry. 

The  hand-embroidery  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  one 
in  the  island.  In  1010,  the  outstanding  feature  of  it  was  the  in- 
creased number  of  factories,  with  the  resulting  keen  competition. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  40,000  women  engaged  in  this 
work.  Both  in  quantity  and  in  value  the  exports  in  1010  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year  on  record.  The  declared  exports  of  this 
product  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,780,700  as*  compared 
with  si. 401.330  in  1018  and  $841,368  in  1017.  These  exports  rep- 
resent 80  to  00  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  this  commodity,  the  re- 
mainder having  gone  principally  to  Canada.  England,  and  France. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  wine  shipments  in  1010  amounted  to 
8,581,058  liters  (1  liter— 0.264  gallon)  as  compared  with  1,286,213 
liters  in  1018  and  3.242.127  in  1013.  Exports  went  principally  to 
Scandinavia,  England,  and  France.  These  shipments  were  greater 
than  for  many  years  previous.  Only  small  quantities  of  wine  are 
consumed  locally,  probably  not  10  per  cent  of  the  production.  The 
vintage  in  1010  is  believed  to  have  yielded  4,000,000  liters  as  com- 
pared with  4,731,250  liters  in  1018,  which  in  turn  was  almost  double 
that  of  1017  when  the  wines  suffered  from  mildew. 

local  Production  of  Sugar. 

The  sugar-cane  crop  was  small  in  1010  owing  to  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  and  lack  of  chemical  manures.  About  43,000 
metric  tons  (metric  ton=2.204  pounds)  were  produced,  valued  at 
more  than  020,000  escudos  ($402,311).  Of  this  quantity  about  21,000 
tons  were  refined  by  the  one  factory  then  operating,  which  produced 
1,700  tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  total.  400  tons  were  shipped  to  continen- 
tal Portugal,  and  the  remainder  was  used  locally  in  the  wine  and  soft- 
drink  industries  and  for  domestic  consumption.  About  450  men  are 
employed  in  this  factory  during  the  refining  season,  which  is  from 
April  to  June.  A  small  factory  was  installed  during  the  year  to  be 
ready  for  the  1020  season. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  cane  crop  was 
used  for  making  aguardiente,  or  cane  brandy,  550  tons  of  raw  sugar 
were  imported  from  Mozambique  to  supply  local  needs  for  sugar  and 
alcohol.  In  addition  2,000  tons  of  Cuban  molasses  were  imported 
for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  wine 
industry. 
Minor  Industries. 

Minor  industries  are  fish  preserving,  wicker-furniture  manufac- 
turing, and  butter  making.  There  are  two  fish-canning  factories  on 
the  island,  each  of  which  exported  about  20,000  kilos  (1  kilo=2.204G 
pounds)  of  tinned  tunny  in  1010,  according  to  local  customhouse 
estimates.  Italy  received  the  bulk  of  these  shipments.  Large  quan- 
tities of  tunny  and  other  fish  are  caught  each  year  for  local  con- 
sumption. Dried  and  salted  fish  form  an  important  part  of  the 
peasant  dietary.    Customhouse  figures  show,  that  the  total  catch  of 
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nil  kinds  of  tunny  fish  in  1919  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  amounted 
to  551,813  kilos  valued  at  98,440  escudos  ($49,4G7). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  exports  of  butter  in  1919  amounted 
to  400,000  kilos,  as  compared  with  370,000  kilos  in  1918.  Practically 
all  Avent  to  continental  Portugal.  These  amounts  represented  more 
than  an  actual  surplus,  because  several  times  during  the  year  there 
was  a  shortage  in  the  supplies  left  for  local  consumption. 

The  1919  shipments  of  willows  to  the  United  States  and  England 
are  placed  at  575J000  kilos,  as  compared  with  170,328  in  1918.  The 
value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1919  was  $99,940, 
as  compared  with  $29,058  in  1918.  (The  exportation  of  willows  is  at 
present  prohibited).  The  wicker- furniture  industry  provides  em- 
ployment for  at  least  1,200  men.  In  addition,  there  arc  more  than 
100  women  in  the  town  of  Funchal  engaged  in  making  small  wicker 
baskets.  Declared  exports  of  willow  ware  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $2,594  in  1919  and  $837  in  1918.  The  customhouse 
figures  for  the  exports  of  wicker  furniture  to  Portuguese  and  British 
Africa  are  215,900  kilos,  valued  at  39,715  escudos  ($19,957),  in  1919, 
and  56,391  kilos,  valued  at  6,062  escudos  ($3,046),  in  1918. 
Shipping  Statistics — Emigration — Parcel-Post  Restrictions. 

During  the  year  1919,  872  vessels,  of  15  nationalities,  called  at 
Madeira,  as  compared  with  76  of  10  nationalities  in  1918,  and  1,330 
of  17  nationalities  in  1913.  Of  this  large  total  for  1913,  587  were 
British  and  517  German.  There  were  live,  one,  and  four  American 
ships,  respectively,  included  in  these  figures. 

As  soon  as  the  American  Government  lowered  the  immigration 
bars  in  1919,  the  emigration  movement,  which  had  been  interrupted 
since  1913,  recommenced.  According  to  figures  prepared  at  the 
office  of  the  civil  governor,  the  emigrants  from  Madeira  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  September  24,  1919,  numbered  1,003,  as  compared  with  53 
in  1918  and  3.296  in  1913.  The  respective  figures  for  those  going 
to  the  United  States  were  346,  46,  and  1,580;  and  for  Brazil,  315,  5, 
and  1,509.  Over  600  vises  for  the  United  States  were  granted  at  the 
American  consulate  at  Funchal  in  1919,  nearly  all  of  which  were  in 
the  last  six  months.  Although  agricultural  and  other  industries  Mt 
the  diminishing  labor  supply  caused  by  the  emigration,  it  may  be 
generally  said  that  labor  conditions  were  good  throughout  1919. 

The  refusal  of  the  local  authorities  to  accept  parcel-post  packages 
for  the  United  States  handicapped  both  importers  and  exporters,  as 
all  such  parcels  had  to  be  reposted  from  other  countries  and  even 
other  parts  of  Portugal,  such  as  the  Azores  and  the  Portuguese 
continent. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  exports  from  Madeira  to 
the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919: 
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